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to rally his flying squadrons, was seized with a spasm of
the heart, which rendered him unconscious ; Browne
had already been carried mortally wounded from the
field. The battle was lost to the Austrians, and, though
the fresh troops of their left wing still made a gallant
resistance, they were gradually forced back into Prague.
It was not till eight o'clock that the fighting was all over
on the bloodiest day that had been seen in Europe since
Malplaquet. The Prussians had purchased their victory
dearly, with the loss of at least 12,500 of their finest
troops, besides old Schwerin, who, as Frederick said,
alone was worth above IO,QOO. The Austrians lost
13,000, including prisoners. The numbers engaged on
each side were about equal, the Austrians being 65,000,
the Prussians 64,000. The victory might have been
more complete but for an unlucky accident. A con-
siderable portion of the Prussian army had been left on
the west bank of the Moldau to guard the line of com-
munications, and prevent an outbreak of the Prague
garrison on that side. 15,000 of these, under Prince
Maurice of Dessau, were to have crossed the Moldau,
above Prague, in order to fall upon the Austrian rear,
and intercept the fugitives ; but Maurice's pontoon-bridge
proved too short, and he was unable to get over the river.
Consequently the beaten army made good its retreat into
the city, with the exception of 13,000, who escaped south-
wards, and eventually joined Daun. If Frederick had
taken the advice of Schwerin, this miscarriage might pro-
bably have been avoided; he would not have had to
fight with tired troops, and the nature of the ground
would have been better understood ; in short, the victory
would probably have been more decisive.

The immediate result of the battle was the invest-
ment of Prague, where 46,000 Austrian troops were
cooped up with little hope of escape unless relieved by